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standpoint. It is concerned with moral and not economic standards. Much that is contained in the report is not new, but it is the first time that any government report has analyzed the conditions of industrial life in relation to personal development and social usefulness. The committee explains that it was driven to this line of inquiry because it was faced at the outset with the grave obstacles which hamper workingmen and women in their desire for knowledge.
In direct opposition to the dictum "business is business," it proclaims the revolutionary truth that "industry exists for man, not man for industry." This sentence pricks the bubble of modern industry. The committee refuses to accept the view that "the exigencies of industrial efficiency are of such paramount importance that the development of personality must inevitably and rightly be subordinated to them." This brings the committee very close to what is really wrong with the industrial system, and the following quotation penetrates to the heart of the error:
There can be no doubt that the degradation of human beings to the position of mere "hands," and the treatment of labor as a commodity to be bought and sold, has created a revolt in the minds of a large section of the community. The conditions of industrial life have only too often outraged human personality. . . . While a very large proportion of the working population has not clearly formulated its fundamental objections to the conditions and circumstances of industrial life, the articulate minority is placing an increasing emphasis upon what may be called the moral factors. There is undoubtedly a growing feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of workpeople with what tney regard as their position of "inferiority. This inferiority, it is urged, is duo to a forced submission to undesirable conditions, to the subjection of the worker both to the machine and to the will of others, who are vested with an authority in which the workers have no share. The new currents of thought, which during the past few years have increasingly agitatrd Labor, are <i sign of a deep-seated reaction against the dehumanizing influences surrounding industrial life. One of the most insistent demands made by the rising generation of workers is for what is called "industrial control." The view which they hold is that the subordination of the worker to an industrial policy and to regulations for which they are not themselves directly responsible is unjustifiable, because it is inconsistent with tlu: rights and obligations which ought to be inherent in membership of any organized group within society. They believe that industrial democracy is as essential to individual freedom as political democracy.
The movement is significant, because it gives evidence of a growing desire for new responsibilities. . . . From the point of view of both the individual and the community it is desirable that the new claims should somehow be met.
The committee points out that it is beyond its scope to deal with the methods which should be adopted, but it is clearly concerned with "the fundamental criticism that the present industrial system offers little opportunity for the satisfaction of the intellectual, social, and artistic impulses."